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SUBATTENTIVE CONSCIOUSNESS AND SUGGESTION 



IN a late number of this Journal 1 I recalled the fact, evident 
enough, but often overlooked, that the word consciousness is 
used with two quite different and distinct meanings. It is em- 
ployed, first, to refer to psychic existence as such, and second, to 
refer to "awareness," which is usually, and properly, assumed to 
be a special type of psychic existence. And I suggested that the 
phrase nonattentive or subattentive consciousness be employed in 
place of the phrase "the subconscious." For it is clear that in 
speaking of the subconscious we do not refer to something beneath, 
or inferior to, psychic existence as such; but do refer to psychic 
existents of which we are not aware. As the part of consciousness 
of which we are aware is described as the field of attention, it seems 
proper to speak of the part of which we are not aware as the field of 
inattention-, or in referring to it to use the phrases nonattentive or 
subattentive consciousness as I proposed. 

That some effort to clarify the meanings we give to the word 
consciousness, and to kindred terms, is important at this time ap- 
pears in the publication in a more recent number of this Journal 2 
of Professor Fitzpatrick's article entitled, "The Part Played by Con- 
sciousness in Mental Operations." This title apparently can have 
significance only provided the word consciousness refers to "aware- 
ness," and not to psychic existence as such. But what then is re- 
ferred to by the phrase "mental operations"? They must, it would 
appear, be conceived to be psychic existents, and so far as they are 
apart from the field of "awareness" they must be part of the field of 
subattentive consciousness. Yet Professor Fitzpatrick argues in 
opposition to the assumption of the existence of subconsciousness. 

It would appear from the last part of Professor Fitzpatrick's 
article that the theory of the existence of a subattentive conscious- 
ness ("subconsciousness") repels him because, being helpful in ex- 

*Vol. V., No. 4. 
•Vol. V., No. 16. 
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plaining the many facts he presents in terms of the theory of 
parallelism (or of "neururgie and noetic correspondence" in my 
terminology), it tends to push out of sight the question which ap- 
pears to him to be of vital importance for psychology, viz., as to the 
existence of a causal relation between consciousness and "physio- 
logical functioning." 

Why we should so commonly meet with such an attitude of mind 
among students of philosophy and psychology it is difficult to com- 
prehend. The category of causality is one upon which we are wont 
to rest, altogether forgetful of its inherent mystery. Its value is 
due to the fact that the recognition of concrete causal relations 
enables us to predict with certainty events in the future from data 
found in the present. As the result of many experiences we then 
find ourselves gaining satisfaction from the mere statement of the 
existence of a causal relation even where little evidence is at hand 
to warrant such a statement: we rest content with the statement as 
though we had once for all solved all the mysteries involved in the 
relations within the sequences of events we have under considera- 
tion. Thus it is that we satisfy ourselves with the assertion that the 
mind acts causally upon the body, and conversely that the action of 
the body causes mental changes, although the greatest uncertainty 
prevails in prediction as to the bodily states that will follow certain 
mental conditions, and as to the mental states that will follow cer- 
tain bodily conditions. 

One who adopts the theory of a thoroughgoing neururgie and 
noetic correspondence does not deny that in a sense the causal rela- 
tion may be discovered between mind and body, but he complains 
that those who think it of vital importance to psychology to main- 
tain the existence of this causal relation seem content to treat the 
connection between mind and body as an utterly haphazard and law- 
less one. He finds also many problems which the assumption of 
such a causal relation fails to elucidate, and he, therefore, waives the 
questions involved and turns his attention to another hypothesis 
which appears to serve his purpose better, and which he may adopt 
without taking any position in favor of, or in opposition to, the 
conception of the existence of this mind-body causal relation. 

Taking such a point of view, we find that a large part of the 
difficulties found in connection with the conception of the sub- 
attentive consciousness ("subconscious mind") disappear if we 
make two assumptions which we seem warranted in making. First, 
that the field of inattention is fundamentally of the same nature as 
the field of attention ; just as under the generally accepted view the 
especially emphatic nerve activities, or neururgie emphases, with 
which the field of attention corresponds, are fundamentally of the 
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same nature as the mass of nerve activities (apart from the neururgic 
emphases), with which the subattentive consciousness corresponds. 
Second, that the field of inattention is as thoroughly systematized as 
the field of attention is; just as the neururgic mass is as thoroughly 
systematized as the neururgic emphases are. 

If the field of attention displays what Stout calls "psychical dis- 
positions, " if in each moment it displays what I have called a given 
noetic pattern in correspondence with a given neururgic pattern; 
then if the field of inattention is of like nature with the field of 
attention, this field of inattention, too, must in each moment display 
an unemphasized noetic pattern, so unemphasized, indeed, that it is 
unable to gain recognition in the field of "awareness." 

But the noetic patterns in attention as they appear in successive 
moments are in a continual state of flux and development. At times 
they seem to involve mere revivals and combinations of revivals ; but 
at other times there appear important resultants of these combina- 
tions, which are more marked and emphatic than the revivals out 
of which they develop, and which appear to us to be new psychic 
forms. Examples we find in the conclusions reached by a given 
movement of thought. 

If now we assume that the unemphasized patterns in the sys- 
tematized field of inattention are subject to similar changes of form, 
then it is easy to see that at times within this field of inattention cer- 
tain resultants of combinations of unemphasized revivals may ap- 
pear, and as in the field of attention these resultants are wont to 
appear more emphatic than the revivals out of which they develop, 
the same must often be the case in the field of inattention, and thus 
we should expect to find occasionally the unemphasized noetic pat- 
terns of inattention developing resultants sufficiently emphatic to 
appear within the field of attention. 

We have here what appears to be a satisfactory explanation of 
the familiar facts which Carpenter described as "unconscious cere- 
bration," without recourse to the doubtful hypothesis which he 
upheld, viz., that certain complex brain processes may exist without 
any psychic correspondents, although the resultants of these 
processes are accompanied by consciousness. 

II 

We read and hear so much in our day about "the efficiency of 
suggestion upon the subconscious mind" that it seems worth while 
to consider whether some clarity may not be given to the conceptions 
involved if, making the verbal substitution we here suggest, we 
speak of "the efficiency of suggestion upon the subattentive con- 
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sciousness," and attempt to trace the implications of the view here 
presented in relation to this subject. 

And, first, let us consider briefly the nature of suggestion itself, 
in connection with the view that the fields of attention and of in- 
attention are fundamentally of the same nature. Let us remind 
ourselves that a very small proportion of our thoughts as given in 
clear attention are spontaneous and original, and that a very large 
proportion of them are due to suggestion, by the act of others whom 
we imitate, or by spoken or written word. If this is so, then, under 
our view, a large proportion of the unemphasized noetic pattern in 
the subattentive consciousness ("subconscious mind") must also be 
due to suggestion, which may have been recognized as such or may 
have passed unnoticed. 

Occasionally, as we have seen, the development of these un- 
emphasized noetic patterns may produce resultants which will 
emerge from the subattentive consciousness into the field of atten- 
tion, and we are therefore led to expect definite results within the 
clear field of attention from suggestions made to a person who may 
not be aware of the nature of the suggestion as such, that is, from 
suggestions made to the man's subattentive consciousness ("sub- 
conscious mind"). "When we state the matter thus the mystery in 
relation to suggestion as employed by the psychotherapist disappears, 
and with it the hold the charlatan who uses psychotherapeutic 
methods has upon the ignorant and superstitious. 

We may note, also, that each of us is more likely to be moved by 
the clearly recognized suggestions of some persons than of others; 
and we should, therefore, expect to find that suggestions to the sub- 
attentive consciousness of a particular man might be followed when 
given by one person, while those given thus by other persons would 
not be followed. In like manner, we note that each of us is able to 
lead some persons by clearly recognized suggestion, and not able 
thus to lead others; and we see that the same must be true of our 
suggestions to the subattentive consciousness of these other people. 
The man whom we call obstinate if he does not succeed or if we do 
not like him, or of powerful will if he does succeed and we do like 
him, is one who suggests effectively to many, and who is not acted 
upon easily by the suggestions of others. 

We thus find a simple explanation of the "control" by the 
hypnotist over his patient, and of similar "control" by special 
persons in trance-like conditions less radical in form than that of 
hypnosis. 

What is known as auto-suggestion, which seems to many so 
mysteriously powerful, is nothing more nor less than volitional con- 
trol. For it will be agreed that Dr. Worcester 3 is warranted in de- 
• " Religion and Medicine," p. 93. 
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fining auto-suggestion as a "self-imposed narrowing of the field of 
consciousness to one idea, by holding a given thought in the mental 
focus, to the exclusion of all other thoughts"; a definition which is 
strikingly like that given by Professor Boyce 4 of volitional control, 
which he describes as follows: "To will a given act is to think at- 
tentively of that act to the exclusion or neglect of the representation 
or imagining of any and all other acts. " It is evident that we have 
here the basis of the resemblance in the psychotherapeutic methods 
adopted by the devotees of the older "will cures," and by the more 
modern Christian Scientists and Emmanuel Church leaders. 

It is to be noted also that prayer is a form of suggestion. When 
a man prays for another in the presence of that other person he is 
clearly making suggestions which are likely to be effective because 
the one prayed for is usually in a receptive frame of mind. When a 
man prays for himself he is as clearly assuming the attitude of the 
man who makes use of auto-suggestion. It is evident that we have 
here the basis for the likeness between the bodily improvements 
following upon what is recognized as suggestion, and those following 
upon the "prayer of faith," i. e., of suggestion or auto-suggestion 
to the man who wishes to be guided, and is thus receptive to sug- 
gestion. 

Ill 

Turning now to the consideration of certain current conceptions 
of the modern psychotherapists in relation to suggestion and the 
subattentive consciousness, we note that a large proportion of the 
phenomena they present for our consideration are to be looked for 
if it is true, as we have above agreed, that just as suggestion works 
upon the systematized attentive consciousness, so it works upon the 
systematized subattentive consciousness, occasionally as in cases of 
so-called "unconscious cerebration," the resultants of the sug- 
gestions to the subattentive consciousness being emphatic enough to 
appear in the field of attention. 

It is to be remarked, also, that the influence of suggestion in 
attention is not limited to any special type of ideas; and if it is 
true that the relation of suggestion to the fields of attention and of 
inattention is of the same nature, then in like manner the influence 
of suggestion upon the subattentive consciousness can not be limited 
to any special type of ideas. This is important to note because we 
find a tendency among the religious psychotherapists to claim that 
the subconscious mind is a "normal part of our spiritual nature," 
to assume that it is "purer, more sensative to good and evil, than 
our conscious mind." 6 This view has doubtless become current 

•"Outlines of Psychology," p. 369. 
•Dr. Worcester, op. tit., p. 42. 
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largely because it seems to be subscribed to by such authorities as 
Starbuck and James, the latter of whom in his "Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience" 6 tells us: "Starbuck seems to put his finger on 
the root of the matter when he says that to exercise the personal 
will is still to live in the region where the imperfect self is the 
most emphasized. Where, on the contrary, the subconscious forces 
take the lead, it is more probably the 'better self in posse which 
directs the operation." This seems to me to be an unwarranted as- 
sumption. 

On the contrary, a strong argument can be made in favor of the 
view that the subattentive consciousness differs in character from 
the attentive consciousness mainly in that it is more normal, more 
conservative, than the latter; for in the very efforts to meet new 
situations, which necessarily involve new attitudes, consciousness 
must tend to emerge from the subattentive and attain to the atten- 
tive form. This means that the influences arising from within the 
field of inattention more closely reflect the real hidden nature of the 
individual than those which appear in the field of attention. But 
this gives no ground for the contention that the subattentive is in all 
cases the "better self." Whether it is better than the attentive con- 
sciousness depends altogether upon the direction of activity which 
the latter involves. At times the subattentive consciousness may 
suggest conservative results which are nobler than those to which 
appeal is made in the field of attention. But occasionally, on the 
other hand, these conservative results may be less noble than those 
which are emphasized in the field of attention. 

It is difficult to see how such a claim as the one here criticized can 
have ever been seriously maintained when one considers how ignoble 
is the soul that yields to temptation; and also perceives that the 
tempter works by suggestion which is almost entirely effective upon 
the subattentive consciousness. His suggestions are usually re- 
pudiated by the attentive consciousness of the tempted man, but they 
influence the latter 's subattentive consciousness and presently lead 
him to sin without resistance, when opportunity offers. Self- 
sophisieation similarly is in a large proportion of eases due to auto- 
suggestion in the form of wishes for what a man knows he ought 
not to do ; i. e., for what his attentive consciousness will not condone, 
but which affect his subattentive consciousness so radically that 
presently he sins without compunction. 

It is also claimed 7 that the "subconscious mind has more direct 
control of our physical processes than the conscious. ' ' But evidently 
if the subconscious mind is nothing more nor less than subattentive 

•P. 209. 

'Dr. Worcester, op. cit., p. 42. 
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consciousness there is no ground for such a position. Apart from 
the fact that evidence in favor of such view is entirely lacking it is 
apparent that this control, whatever the phrase may mean, must be 
of the same nature whether the noetic forms are sufficiently emphatic 
to appear in the field of attention, or are so unemphatic that they 
do not emerge from the field of inattention, or subattentive con- 
sciousness. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. 
New York City. 
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A considerable part of the thinking world, outside of the small group 
of trained biologists, doubtless regards the evolution theory, in the precise 
form in which it was left us by Darwin, as one of the great permanent 
acquisitions to our knowledge. But such a view ignores the fact that the 
theory is itself a product of evolution and that it is still evolving with 
astonishing rapidity. The " Origin of Species," far from being a final 
statement of the case, owes its chief importance to the stimulus which it 
gave to further investigation and criticism. Among professional biol- 
ogists the view has steadily grown that the whole subject is deeper and 
broader than even Darwin realized, and immeasurably more complex than 
the cut-and-dried, second-hand expositions of various popular writers 
would lead one to suppose. The one settled truth seems to be that organic 
evolution is a fact; questions as to the method, rate, and direction of 
evolution are, on the other hand, still subjects for speculation and con- 
troversy — yes, and for experiment. From time to time certain theolog- 
ical opponents of the evolution doctrine attempt to make capital of these 
dissensions among the evolutionists themselves, and proclaim that the 
theory itself is losing ground. And, indeed, so completely synonymous 
in the popular mind are " Darwinism " and " evolution " that the in- 
creasing criticism of Darwin's special hypotheses seems to lend color to 
the view that evolutionism is tottering to its fall. It is, therefore, the 
duty of all writers upon this subject, when addressing general audiences, 
to make clear their attitude concerning the theory of descent as a whole, 



